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THE CAREER OF MR. ASQUITH 

MR. ASQUITH'S career is an illustration of the strength 
and weakness of the English government in its sys- 
tem of selecting men for leadership. That system is 
one which tends to bring to the front benches the man most 
capable of defending his party in parliamentary debate. That 
man is likely to govern England who proves most expert in 
framing and arranging arguments and in using them at the 
right time. He must have the further gift of being able to 
keep the different groups within a party working together 
towards a program. If in addition he is a successful adminis- 
trator of a department, so much the better. 

These tests Mr. Asquith meets better than any Englishman 
of his day. No one in England can offer more convincing 
reasons, few have been so competent in departmental manage- 
ment, no one better than he can keep strong-willed men with 
variant purposes working together. By all the rules of the 
political game, as the English have played it, he is their leader. 
Yet those rules, evolved through hundreds of years of political 
practice, have two shortcomings : they are not so devised as to 
sweep up all the best talent of the country ; they emphasize 
certain characteristics of leadership and overlook others, such 
as initiative and independence. It may well be admitted that 
men who are the most alert and cogent in argument, and who 
have shown themselves masters of departmental details, are 
likely to have other qualities of leadership. But they are not 
necessarily men of imagination and action. One may wonder 
whether the English system of promotion would have given a 
chance to Oliver Cromwell, to Bismarck, to Cavour, or Wash- 
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ington. It has given Mr. Asquith his chance, because he has 
those qualities which the system calls for and his defects are 
those the system is most likely to overlook. 

The story of Mr. Asquith's political career is the story of the 
progress of one fitted by gifts and training to promote the suc- 
cess of the Liberal party. Sprung from Nonconformist stock, 
trained in a London preparatory school, where he learned to 
write good Latin prose and to observe the life of the city, he 
went to Oxford where he became president of the well-known 
Oxford debating society, the Union, and won prophecies of 
future greatness from the great Jowett. From the University 
he went to Lincoln's Inn, and after his course there he entered 
upon what was for years a lean law practice. In 1886 he went 
to Parliament from East Fifeshire as a Home-Ruler and sup- 
porter of Mr. Gladstone. His first speech was a slashing attack 
upon the Balfourian policy of coercion in Ireland, an attack that 
won praise from Mr. Chamberlain who followed him. From 
the first he had the gift of compressed statement and apt 
phrase. Several of his earlier speeches dealt with Irish policy, 
and his connection as a barrister with the case of the Parnell 
forgeries gave his words authority. On most questions it was 
evident that his camp was with the radicals. In 1889 he sup- 
ported the payment of members of Parliament, anc" in 1892 he 
urged that the unearned increment of land should become the 
property of the community. He was nevertheless able to im- 
press his elders. As early as 1887 the discerning George 
Meredith marked him out as among Gladstone's ablest lieuten- 
ants. He won Gladstone's favor and was picked to move the 
vote of want of confidence by which the Unionist party was 
turned out in 1892. Already marked by some as future Lib- 
eral leader, he received from Gladstone the office of home sec- 
retary. Few men of his traditions and social background have 
arrived so quickly at cabinet rank. 

As home secretary he gained public attention by his firmness 
in enforcing the laws. That those laws happened to interfere 
with rioting strikers and Irish dynamiters was a misfortune for 
one with his record of sympathy for labor and goodwill 
towards Ireland ; but although denounced by Keir Hardie 
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and the Irish party he won the approval of the country. 
He found work more congenial in social reforms. An Em- 
ployers' Liability Bill which he introduced was thwarted by 
amendments in the Lords, but he was able to put through 
legislation dealing with accidents to workmen and with fac- 
tory conditions. Yet he accomplished his ends more by ad- 
ministration than by legislation. He investigated the evils in 
the white-lead, the linen, and other dangerous occupations, and 
laid down certain general principles which have been followed 
by employers and employed since. He increased the number 
of inspectors, coordinated their work, introduced female inspec- 
tors, and followed up closely the reports upon conditions of 
work. Not in words alone, but in practice, he was evidently 
committed to faith in state supervision of labor. It was a faith 
far removed from the Manchester-school laissez faire in which 
as a good Liberal he had been reared and to which his chief 
still clung. 

When Rosebery succeeded Gladstone in 1894 Mr. Asquith's 
position seemed assured. On the Turkish question he agreed 
with Rosebery rather than with Gladstone, and Rosebery would 
have been pleased had Asquith been chosen as his successor in 
the leadership of the party in 1896. But as a matter of fact 
Mr. Asquith's influence for some years was destined to be less 
than it had been. He had neither the influential connections 
nor long record of party prominence that belonged to Sir Wil- 
liam Vernon Harcourt, who fell heir to the place, and who 
looked with much less favor upon Asquith than had Gladstone. 
Nor was his fortune bettered under Sir Henry Campbell— Ban- 
nerman, who in 1899 succeeded Harcourt. Sir Henry declared 
the South-African war a blunder, and in saying so spoke no 
doubt for the bulk of the party. Mr. Asquith, in company with 
Sir Edward Grey, at all times his political partner, agreed with 
Lord Rosebery in supporting the war. When the struggle was 
over, Mr. Asquith spoke out loud and clear against restoring 
independence to the Boers. He was in consequence given a 
dinner by those in the party who were beginning to call them- 
selves Liberal Imperialists, and that dinner might well have re- 
sulted in party cleavage had it not been for Mr. Asquith's tact 
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and care, while reserving freedom of opinion, to maintain party 
unity. He was not seeking to emphasize differences, but he did 
regard it as bad politics to allow the Conservative party to ex- 
ploit for itself imperial interests. He believed in holding the 
Empire together at all hazards, but he believed as well in giving 
its separate parts self-government, even after rebellion ; and he 
aspired to see the Liberal party accept such belief. Imperial 
unity he has preached at all times, and with it local autonomy. 

In 1902, with his own party at loggerheads and the Unionists 
returned to power, Mr. Asquith could hardly have regarded 
his own political future as bright. He could not foresee the 
uses of adversaries. Within a year Mr. Chamberlain upset the 
political equilibrium with his program of a preferential tariff 
for Britain and her colonies. In so doing he rent asunder his 
own party and rallied the Liberals to their old battle-cry of free 
trade. None loved that cry better than Mr. Asquith who, as a 
young lawyer, had given university-extension lectures on eco- 
nomics ; he understood the tariff in all its intricacies as Mr. 
Chamberlain had never done. From one end of England to 
the other he followed Mr. Chamberlain, exposing his fallacies, 
making a thrust here and a drive there, until the political situ- 
ation assumed the aspect of a great duel. Mr. Asquith had 
none of the arts of the advertiser, but his skill in argument 
proved the best of advertising. When in December of 1905 
Mr. Balfour resigned from a divided party and Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman was invited to form a ministry, Mr. Asquith 
had fairly won the place next to the Prime Minister. 

As a young member of Parliament and as home secretary, 
Mr. Asquith had been reckoned a radical. As chancellor of 
the exchequer, he was still a radical, but with a difference. 
He was now a man who paid off debt, paid off indeed 
.£47,000,000 in three years. Not all the credit of course can 
go to Mr. Asquith. The continuous improvement in business 
conditions during most of the time when he held office ac- 
counted for unexpected revenues. Yet there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Asquith made many wise, if a few unwise, economies. 
Not until his second budget, that of 1907, did Mr. Asquith's 
financial policy tend to become involved in a policy of social 
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reform. In that year he made a difference between earned and 
unearned incomes by lowering the tax on earned incomes under 
£2000 by 3 d. in the pound. He graduated death duties to a 
higher scale, and he announced that the following year would 
see a start made on old-age pensions. When he brought the 
plan forward in the next year, he estimated that in its barest 
form it would require at first ^6,000,000 annually, and presently 
more. He proposed to spend, during what was left of 1908, 
but one-fifth of that sum. Where was the money to be found 
for the year after? He did not say. He admitted that the navy 
would need larger appropriations ; but instead of saving for it 
he had taken half the duty off sugar and in his first budget re- 
moved the export duty on coal, that the principles of free trade 
might not be forgotten. Where was Mr. Asquith leading? Was 
he preparing the way for new and extortionate taxes upon wealth ? 
He had said no word about initiating taxes on ground values ; he 
had said nothing about adding to the income tax. Indeed back 
in 1906 he had implied that the limit of income taxes was about 
reached. Nevertheless he did throw out the suggestion that 
the funds for paying debt might be drawn upon for old-age 
pensions ; but further ways of getting money he did not indi- 
cate, although he had talked of a budget planned for several 
years in advance. Either Mr. Asquith had in mind new and 
far-reaching forms of radical taxation which he was not yet 
ready to explain, but would bring forward at the proper time, 
or he was taking chances on continued prosperity. In the light 
of his later career it may be suspected that he was taking 
chances. 

Mr. Asquith's succession to the premiership came in April 
of 1908 on the retirement of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
He made few important changes in the membership of the 
cabinet. It was hard to improve upon a group that included 
Richard Haldane, John Morley, Sir Edward Grey, James Bryce, 
the Earl of Crewe, Lloyd George, Winston Churchill and John 
Burns. Some re-arrangements he did make. He is said to 
have offered the chancellorship of the exchequer to Morley. 
What chances of history rest upon the fact that Morley did not 
accept and that Lloyd George took the place ! Mr. Asquith 
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strengthened a distinguished cabinet. And the changes that 
he made from 1908 to 1914 served still further to give driving 
force as well as radical intent to the group. Montagu, Samuel, 
Simon and Masterman were among the able young lieutenants 
whom the Prime Minister promoted. 

The question of the House of Lords soon became the crucial 
question of the new ministry. To understand why, it is neces- 
sary to go back to the period when the Liberal party came into 
power in February, 1906, pledged to pass an Education Act 
which was to render state-supported schools less sectarian. A 
second bill offered early in 1908 as a compromise with the Con- 
servatives had to be dropped, and a third bill which was intro- 
duced soon after Mr. Asquith became prime minister was at 
length given up. Its failure Mr. Asquith called the heaviest 
disappointment of his political life. Almost as bitter a disap- 
pointment was awaiting him in the rejection by the Lords of a 
Licensing Bill, a moderate temperance measure to which Mr. 
Asquith had long been committed. A third great Liberal 
measure, the Plural Voting Bill, in which it had been proposed 
to limit a man with several residences to one place of voting, 
was defeated because the Conservative party could depend 
upon the Lords. 

What was the Liberal party to do next? It could not go on 
indefinitely bringing forward measures for the Peers to reject. 
To many it seemed that the time had come to submit the ques- 
tion of the Lords to the people. Indeed two hundred and 
twenty Liberal members signed, and presented to the Prime 
Minister, a memorial to that effect. They referred to Glad- 
stone's farewell speech of March, 1894, in which he had declared 
the issue of the Lords the most important one in English poli- 
tics, and urged Mr. Asquith to translate Gladstone's word into 
action at the earliest possible moment. The Premier answered 
them at a dinner given by the National Liberal Club on Decem- 
ber 1 1, 1908. He declared, after reviewing the history of three 
years of Liberal government, that the Liberals must regard the 
Lords' veto as the dominant issue in politics. To appeal to the 
country at this point, however, he went on to say, was to give 
the Conservatives the choice of the occasion and time of dis- 
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solution. The Liberal party needed simplification of issues. 
He promised that they should not have a colorless program, 
and remarked incidentally that the task of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was severe. 

The Premier's reference to the task of the Chancellor was 
significant. Already the scheme for the budget of 1909 was 
in preparation. No piece of political strategy since Disraeli's 
Reform Bill of 1867 was so well conceived. That budget, de- 
signed to put the burden of increasing bills upon the rich, taxed 
undeveloped land and the unearned increase in land values, 
imposed more heavily graduated land taxes, and raised the 
legacy duties to a much higher point. It was a scheme of 
finance that its enemies called a revolution and that was ad- 
mitted by its friends to be directed against one class. Conserv- 
ative city financiers who had been gradually gaining confidence 
in Mr. Asquith were taken off guard. What had led the budg- 
eteer of 1906-08 to consent to such a measure? They might 
have remembered that in 1907, by making a difference between 
earned and unearned incomes and by raising the death duties, 
Mr. Asquith had in a sense pointed the way to the new minister 
of finance. Yet the Lloyd-George budget of 1909 carried Mr. 
Asquith's policies so much farther and instituted such radical 
innovations that it was hard to account for Mr. Asquith's sup- 
port of them. Had the Prime Minister been stampeded by the 
Welsh demagogue who, soon after he became chancellor of the 
exchequer, had alluded to the " hen-roosts " he intended to 
rob? Or was he uncovering a long cherished, if lately hidden, 
radicalism? 

Probably neither conjecture is wholly correct. New circum- 
stances alter not only cases but men. The government was 
having to find £20,000,000 more to pay for old-age pensions 
and for extra dreadnoughts to meet Germany's accelerated 
naval program. The time had come to talk of a tariff or to 
open new fields of taxation. Mr. Asquith naturally preferred 
the latter expedient, especially when he saw a political advan- 
tage to be gained. Here was a bold new proposal, likely to be 
more popular than either the education or the licensing ques- 
tions, a fresh issue to set against the somewhat shopworn tariff- 
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reform proposal. Here was a chance to get what was really a 
piece of radical social legislation through the Lords. Financial 
legislation was the province of the Commons, and the Lords 
could not say nay. Or, if they did, they would put themselves 
forever in the wrong. That as a matter of fact the Peers would 
interfere and overturn precedent by throwing out the budget, 
Mr. Asquith must sometimes have suspected. The trap was too 
good a one not to be laid. It was Lloyd George who said that 
the " artillery had been maneuvered into position." The phrase 
was a happy one. But it was not the coiner of that phrase who 
alone deserved the credit for the arrangement of artillery — 
though his part was no small one. Mr. Lloyd George would 
have gone to the country long before when the Education Bill 
was rejected. It was Mr. Asquith who held out for the Fabian 
policy and at length, not without the help of the Chancellor's 
radical devices, hit upon the means of leading a successful 
assault against the Lords. 

The Lords rejected the budget, as had been anticipated. 
The scene of wild hilarity in the cabinet when the action of the 
Lords became known gave Punch the chance for one of its hap- 
piest cartoons. Mr. Asquith's face bore the smile of ineffable 
satisfaction. The Prime Minister now had the game in hand. 
He gave notice that the Liberal party would go to the country 
upon the issue not only of the budget but of the Lords' veto. 
The elections of January, 19 10, gave him a safe if reduced 
majority, and he introduced in resolutions the scheme for a 
veto. It was an old device, none of Mr. Asquith's invention, 
one that had been suggested by John Bright, and before him 
by James Mill as early as 1835. If the Upper House rejected 
a measure twice it was to become law on the third passage by 
the Commons provided that an interval of two years had 
elapsed. It seems a pity that Mr. Asquith did not lay the axe 
to the root of the tree. Had he destroyed entirely the veto of 
the Lords, he would have saved himself much trouble and 
found it no harder to put his measure through. But Mr. As- 
quith was never a voyager upon uncharted seas. His mission 
was to fulfil the law and the prophets of Liberalism. He did 
indeed promise a scheme for the reconstitution 6f the Upper 
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House ; but that promise, because there were other matters 
more pressing, and partly because he had no good precedent or 
party policy to follow, he has never carried out. When the 
resolutions for curtailing the Lords' veto were rejected, Mr. As- 
quith made ready to follow the good precedent of 1832 and to 
ask the King to create enough new peers to pass the measure. 
But in this instance it was not a few but five hundred that would 
have to be created. The series of steps by which Mr. Asquith, 
after more than a year's struggle, forced the hand of the Lords 
it is not necessary to trace. It was done according to the rules. 
There was indeed in consequence of the suspension of political 
hostilities that followed Edward VH's death a futile effort to find 
a compromise. Mr. Asquith should have realized that there 
could be no compromise that did not sacrifice the end to be 
gained. The "Conference " was possibly a wrong move. Every 
other step was wisely taken and with due consideration for the 
King. The upshot was that the Lords were forced to accept 
the limitation of their powers. 

Mr. Asquith's victory was a notable one. Not by vision or 
daring but by cautious and adroit procedure he had gained 
what his party long desired and most needed. He had won the 
most significant constitutional victory since 1832. If he had 
entered into the fruits of others' labor, his must nevertheless be 
much of the credit. He had done what Gladstone only 
dreamed of. And he was now intent upon new radical schemes 
that would have alarmed Gladstone. The new members of the 
cabinet were radicals ; the program of the government looked 
to social legislation of a most advanced kind. The year of the 
Parliament Act saw Workingmen's Insurance a law and Mr. 
Lloyd George was being allowed to follow to the utmost his 
bent for social reform. Mr. Asquith was back upon his earlier 
trail. 

It has been said that Mr. Asquith believed in local autonomy. 
That creed he had been willing to apply to Ireland from the 
time he had entered Parliament. As home secretary his speeches 
had drawn more fire from opposition benches than those of any 
other member unless those of Gladstone himself. Home Rule 
for Ireland with him was merely a part of the broader concep- 
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tion of Home Rule All Round, or Devolution. If he did not 
invent it, he was the first, so far as the writer knows, to give 
political currency to that notion. It fitted into his deepest 
political and historical philosophy. He has never grown weary 
of tracing the fall of empires to the failure of local government. 
His general scheme met the needs of an overworked parliament 
so well that it won wide favor at the time, though it must be 
said that, in the course of twenty years' discussion since, it has 
not made that political headway which might have been pre- 
dicted. But with all Mr. Asquith's enthusiasm for local gov- 
ernment he must have felt a certain lukewarmness about its 
application to Ireland. There is fairly good authority for the 
statement that Parnell about this time in conversation with a 
follower prophesied greatness for the young Asquith, not with- 
out a tone of regret, because, as he said, Asquith did not really 
care about Home Rule, and would not, if he should become 
prime minister, press for it. 

For years it looked as if Parnell were not far wrong. During 
the long period of opposition from 1895 to 1905 Mr. Asquith's 
interest in Home Rule waned. In 1898 he declared that the 
Liberal party should be independent of the Irish Party and 
ought not to "higgle" for votes. In 1902 he wrote to the 
Liberal Association in his own constituency that Home Rule 
had failed because of the rooted repugnance of a large majority 
of the people of England to the creation of a legislative body 
in Dublin. " We must ask ourselves this practical question : Is 
it to be a part of the policy and program of our party to intro- 
duce a bill for Home Rule? The answer is, in my judgment, no. 
To recognize facts is . . . common sense." It is a characteristic 
utterance of Mr. Asquith. Like Roosevelt he is a " practical 
man." The Irish question, he believed, would have to be dealt 
with in stages. In the autumn of 1905 when the Liberals were 
on the verge of power, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the heir- 
apparent of the premiership, proclaimed his hearty adherence 
to Home Rule and precipitated a crisis in the party. In con- 
sequence Lord Rosebery dropped out of Liberal councils. Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey sought to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. Both made it clear that Home Rule would 
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not form a part of the program of the next government. When 
Mr. Asquith assumed the chancellorship of the exchequer, he 
reaffirmed that understanding and announced that if the min- 
isterial program were found to be inconsistent with any pledge 
he had given he would resign. 

By 191 1 the Liberal party had come to that position where 
Home Rule was the next move. Before the first election of 
1910 the Prime Minister had indicated that the settlement of 
the Irish question would follow the Parliament Act. The Lib- 
eral party now needed Irish support and must " higgle " for 
votes. It is easy to say that Mr. Asquith might have resigned 
rather than to have gone back upon previous utterances. But 
Mr. Asquith had always, as we have seen, believed in the gen- 
eral policy of which Home Rule was a part. His chief objection 
had been that of a politician who refused to go beyond public 
sentiment. Political considerations now forced him forward. 
Not to have gone forward would have imperiled the Parlia- 
ment Act. Not until that new piece of constitution had been 
put to use, could Mr. Asquith be sure that he had broken the 
back of the Lords' power. In the clutch of such a situation he 
pledged himself to Ireland. 

With the introduction of the Home Rule Bill of 1912 he un- 
dertook a campaign more difficult than any Gladstone ever 
fought. He proposed to give Ireland a Senate and a House of 
Commons with power to make laws for the government of Ire- 
land. The crown, the question of peace and war, the army and 
the navy, and certain other matters such as old-age pensions 
were to be excluded from the control of the Irish Parliament, 
which was also forbidden to pass any laws giving any advantage 
to any religion. That Protestant Ulster might be still further 
protected, the Lord Lieutenant was given a right to withhold 
or postpone assent to all laws passed by the Irish Parliament, 
such right being subject to instructions from the imperial 
executive. And, further, the imperial Parliament had always 
the right to annul any law passed by the Parliament at Dub- 
lin. To an outsider the bill seems fair enough. But it was 
impossible to make a bill which should satisfy the two par- 
ties in Ireland. The Ulstermen would accept no Home Rule 
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measure that included Ulster, the Nationalists were interested 
in no bill that left Ulster out. The Home Rule Bill, even 
though it safeguarded Ulster, meant an explosion. Sooner or 
later — whether Mr. Asquith had become prime minister or not 
— it was predestined by those gods who have the oversight of 
politics that the Liberal party should suffer deeply for its ad- 
herence to a cause so involved with bitter religious feelings and 
historic antagonisms. Hence it would not be fair to lay up 
against Mr. Asquith all the political confusion that followed the 
bill of 1912. Yet it is clear that Mr. Asquith started with too- 
many concessions. From political expediency alone it would 
have been better to have reserved some for later use. 

For the opposition had a lever that was sure to force even- 
tual concessions. When Sir Edward Carson, with the ardent 
cooperation of a conservative class grown desperate to undo 
the party of social reform, began to bring forward the spectre 
of Irish rebellion, Mr. Asquith indicated that proposals for the 
special treatment of Ulster might be considered. When the 
Home Rule Bill was offered for the third time in 19 14 and 
Ulstermen were arming and drilling and bringing in rifles, 
Mr. Asquith let it be known that an Amending Bill that 
allowed any county in Ulster that so voted, to exclude itself 
for six years, would follow the passage of the measure. When 
officers in the army resigned and Sir Edward Carson set 
up the skeleton of a provisional government in Ulster, it was 
reported that Mr. Asquith's government was prepared to give 
up the six-years' time limit and to add to the part of Ireland 
to be excluded parts of two more counties. The upshot was 
that Mr. Asquith was completely outmaneuvered. He had re- 
treated until there was little left to guard. He should never 
have introduced the Amending Bill until he had assurances 
from the other side that it would be accepted as a compromise ; 
he should have stopped the almost public importation of rifles, 
the arming and the drilling. He should have used the "strong 
hand " in the army. He has always been a " cunctator " ; he 
has always been ready to " wait and see." In this affair he 
waited too long, waited until Ulster was thoroughly aroused and 
prepared. By a waiting and conciliatory policy he played into 
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Carson's hands and got things into an inextricable mess. He 
endangered peace, roused resistance in the army, and lost most 
of what he started out to get. 

In the matter of foreign policy, Mr. Asquith's record has 
been more consistent. One of the first to urge better relations 
with Russia, as early as 1899, when Russia and Britain were 
watching one another in Afghanistan and along the Indian 
frontier, he was never troubled by the dislike of Russian political 
methods prevalent among extreme radicals. Russia and Britain 
were, he believed, the " trustees of the future of Asia." For 
that reason he supported Sir Edward Grey's Russophile policy, 
even when it led to the arrangement about Persia. Towards 
France he was quite as friendly. Several years before Lord 
Lansdowne had reached out hands to the neighbor across the 
Channel, he had urged closer relations with her. About Ger- 
many he had always been chary of speech, but, at a time when 
alliance with Germany was talked about, he had said that 
Germany's colonial aspirations precluded her friendship with 
England. It was most discreetly worded. " If we worked with 
her, we should be brought into conflict with other powers in 
various parts of the world." On the general aspects of foreign 
policy Mr. Asquith was so much a Liberal Imperialist that he 
often found himself out of touch with most of his party. He 
was so much a believer in the " superiority of disciplined 
strength" over the "untrained intelligence of undeveloped 
races," that he was ready to see Britain keep what she had. 
He had disliked the move on Wei-Hai-Wei because he believed 
in the open door in China, and no doubt also because he was 
always doubtful of further expansion. But he was willing to 
see Britain hold on to what she had and was not in favor of a 
"scuttle" either in Egypt or the Soudan. He was inclined 
to censure Lord Salisbury for having yielded so much to the 
United States in the Venezuelan affair ; he insisted again and 
again that England was not making her influence felt as she 
might in Eastern policy. 

It is hard to understand how a man with such views failed to 
perceive Germany's aggressive intentions. Mr. Asquith cher- 
ished no illusions as to future peace. He was not given to 
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hopefulness about Hague conferences. Only about the pur- 
poses of Germany was he incurably optimistic. No one better 
than he could know how often and earnestly the English gov- 
ernment had made overtures to Germany for better relations 
and had been courteously but firmly turned down. Had he 
reflected at all he might have realized that Berlin showed itself 
complaisant and willing to discuss better relations just once be- 
tween 1906 and 1 9 14, that is, before the second election of 
1 910. That well-timed exhibition of friendliness he took at 
its face value, only to be later disillusioned. He seemed unaware 
that Germany was playing politics to strengthen the party 
that proclaimed the absence of danger. A man of the hour, 
who neither examined the past nor looked far into the future, 
Mr. Asquith failed to grasp the plans of the weit-ausschauende 
Prussians. Today it is hard to excuse him. Why did he tol- 
erate economies on the army? Why did he accept in good 
faith the assurances of Germany that she was accelerating her 
naval program merely to protect her commerce? Why did he 
continue to tell England that relations were growing steadily 
better? No doubt it was his part as prime minister to put a 
good face on things lest they become worse. But his optimistic 
phrases seem unfortunately to have been spoken with sincerity 
and conviction. Today they sound like the fiddlings of an 
ancient emperor. Mr. Asquith must have believed the Triple 
Entente a combination too strong for Germany to attack. Vain 
faith and courage vain. 

On one condition Mr. Asquith might have been excusable. 
It is possible sometimes in dreaming over the might-have-beens 
of the last ten years to conceive a statesman of imagination and 
independence who would have said: "We have a large part of 
the world ; let us give Germany her chance. Let her lay rails 
through Bagdad to Basra, let her perhaps have part of Persia, 
let her be liberally treated in Africa. As for the Monroe Doc- 
trine, what is that to us? Let Germany take what she can in 
South America." The statesman with such a policy need not, 
could not, indeed, have been a cautious Little-Englander desiring 
to avoid trouble ; he must rather have been a man anxious for 
England's greatness on all seas, but anxious to make that great- 
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ness more secure by giving her most powerful rival a field for 
expansion. Such a policy would of course have ignored the 
real danger that Germany grown great would have merely be- 
come the greater bully ; that, given her place in the sun, she 
would have demanded all the sunlight. To allow Germany, for 
example, to reach the Persian Gulf was to endanger England's 
hold on India. And there was another risk, that of flying from 
old and dependable friends to those they knew not of. For it 
would not have been possible to give Germany what she deemed 
her legitimate claims save partly at the expense of France and 
Russia. And that might well have seemed to many like putting 
money on the wrong horse, to use Lord Salisbury's famous 
figure about another foreign policy. In any case such a policy 
would have been playing with fire. Mr. Asquith and the mas- 
terful if not imaginative foreign secretary whose foreign policy 
was only possible through Mr. Asquith's strong support cannot 
be severely censured for following the traditional lines of policy, 
save that they ought to have realized that it meant danger from 
across the North Sea. 

By 191 1 he had learnt the truth to jingoes long patent. The 
seriousness of the Agadir incident he never sought to minimize. 
That Germany's high-handed action at that time burnt a deep 
impression upon him is evident from his course since. The 
Little-Englanders got scant hearing after that. Mr. Lloyd 
George's schemes of social reform had to be pruned to make 
way for Winston Churchill's naval program, and the most 
aggressive personality in the cabinet walked out of No. 10 
Downing Street with the First Lord of the Admiralty in token 
of cooperation. 

This does not mean that Mr. Asquith had lost his earlier 
interest. Had his epitaph been written at the end of July, 
19 14, it would have been that of a great social reformer. He 
had made old-age pensions a fact, he had put upon the books 
workingman's insurance, payment of members, and Welsh Dis- 
establishment, he had created labor exchanges, and — greatest 
accomplishment of all — he had clipped the wings of the Lords. 
In spite of the bitterest opposition, he had driven the chariot of 
Liberalism over its enemies. Long deferred hopes of the party 
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he had brought to fruition. He had gone further and delivered 
England into the hands of the radicals. And all this he had done 
without Gladstone's high enthusiasm or appeal to the moral 
yearnings of the public. By pure force of intellectual superior- 
ity, by an almost unmatched ability in surrounding himself with 
strong subordinates and in keeping them together, he had done 
more in six years than most leaders have been able to do in a 
life-time. 

His achievement may be looked at in another way, by specu- 
lating on what would have happened had he not been prime 
minister. It is at least a good guess that Lloyd George and the 
radicals would never have had their way. The Whig element 
in the Liberal party was still too powerful. Had not Mr. As- 
quith pointed out to those conservative Liberals who still held 
the balance of power within the party the chance to convert a 
stalemate into a check and brilliant attack by the budget of 
1909, he could not have gained their support for the social- 
democratic measures that followed. It may be ventured further 
that the story of English foreign policy would have been a dif- 
ferent one. It is probable that Morley or some other leader 
equally afraid of continental complications would have headed 
the cabinet. Whether any Liberal other than Asquith could 
have held together the divergent elements in the party may 
well be doubted. Had such a leader, however, been able to 
retain office, we may be reasonably sure that Sir Edward Grey 
would never have been able to secure carte blanche for his firm 
support of France in 191 1. England would have stood aside 
in 19 1 4 and might have seen France torn to pieces and have 
had to take her turn ten or fifteen years later, single-handed. 
That England finds herself today fighting with strong allies is 
perhaps due to the fact that a Liberal Imperialist has been at 
the head of her cabinet. The chances of history are beyond 
enumeration. 

Mr. Asquith's limitations can be recognized. He has labored 
under the handicap of being an intellectual. Few men, if any, 
in the English-speaking world can make speeches so convinc- 
ing and satisfying to the mind. Yet these speeches fail to 
move the public. Restrained and a bit cold, he has none of 
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the engaging quality of Woodrow Wilson. If he has great emo- 
tions, he never shows them to the public ; he has no bursts of 
political passion, like those of Gladstone. He cannot rouse the 
moral excitement that seeks an outlet in Nonconformist breasts. 
He cannot in an emergency, such as that of the early months 
of 1914, when the bye-elections were going badly, swing public 
sentiment around. He holds his place by the sufferance of 
Wells's four thousand, not by that of the people. He is not 
what every great leader of Liberalism needs to be, a crusader. 

It is characteristic of such a temperament that it should be 
overly cautious. It is perhaps a quality rather than a defect of 
his character. Mr. Asquith does not move people. But they 
deem him safe and reliable. Yet, to those who judge more 
narrowly, that caution has often seemed a weakness. He sees 
only the next move. One step enough for him. His single 
piece of political daring was the outgrowth of the most consid- 
ered procedure. And when the Irish tangle called aloud for 
some bold stroke such perhaps as a plan of Devolution at once 
— it is not wholly easy to suggest what that bold stroke should 
have been — he could only offer further compromise. It is 
doubtless a characteristic of this caution that he has always had 
too much confidence that a way could be found out of political 
difficulties ; he has always been too prone to offer the chance 
for an arrangement. It is a quality no doubt that has enabled 
him many times to keep the cabinet together, but it has been a 
weakness in dealing with his political opponents. On the edu- 
cation question he lost support and a strong position by his 
desire to be fair. The Franchise Bill, a most important measure 
for the party, he had to let go because he had allowed it to be- 
come entangled with woman-suffrage amendments which he did 
not favor, but which from a certain sweet reasonableness he had 
permitted to be offered with the bill. On the Irish question it 
has been seen that his conciliatory spirit allowed the Ulstermen 
to get the best of him. 

A more serious limitation, and yet one allied to his want of 
daring, lies in his lack of imagination. He has followed the 
blazed trail of Liberal policy nor turned from it by a hair's 
breadth. No new thing has he ever invented, unless it be Home 
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Rule All Round, and that he merely threw out as a suggestion. 
It is true that during his lifetime the Liberal party has turned 
from the Manchester doctrines to a kinder philosophy of eco- 
nomics. But it has not been his doing. Rather he has moved 
with the party, with the forward part of it. His has not been 
the highest leadership of those who foresee the right course and 
drive parties willy-nilly into following. Quite otherwise, he has 
understood the way the party would go and has led. Perhaps 
that is all we can ask of our modern political masters. Perhaps 
democracies have become too massive, too inevitable in their 
movements to be susceptible of real guidance ; perhaps what 
they demand are men quickest to guess their inclinations and 
give concrete expression to them. It may be we have come to 
that pass where we shall call that man the greatest statesman 
who proves the greatest opportunist. Mr. Asquith has been 
essentially an opportunist — for his party. He has served his 
party. He has loved Liberalism. 

Years ago after the struggle over the Parliament Act he looked 
weary and grown old. Then came the wracking fight for Home 
Rule. At the end of that Mr. Asquith might well have sought 
those quiet seats which the fates are said to prepare for those 
who have gone through many chances of fortune. The fates 
were not so kind. He had to gird himself anew and lead Britain 
in her desperate fight against the onrush of the Prussian. Wars 
have not seldom proven the undoing of the great. No one has 
forgotten how the younger Pitt, successful in great undertakings, 
found himself overmatched by Bonaparte, and went out to Put- 
ney to die, a baffled man. It is one of the shortcomings of 
democracy that it must put politically trained men at directing 
wars. About Mr. Asquith's part in the war it is yet too early 
to render an assured verdict. When the war began, men who 
had watched the career of the Prime Minister had a good deal 
of confidence in him. Was he not " Asquith the Achiever"? 
Did he not know men? Had he not the knack of putting them 
to use? He had qualities that had stood him well in a time of 
peace. The two years of the war have not changed the im- 
pression that in some ways Mr. Asquith is fitted to lead Eng- 
land, even in a time of emergency. When the Coalition gov- 
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eminent took the place of the Liberal, it became evident that his 
cunning had not deserted him. The ablest leaders of the 
Unionist party were put in important places while others that 
had to be recognized were placed where they could do the least 
harm. The storm over conscription he has weathered with little 
loss. The Irish rebellion has proved a flash in the pan and, at 
this writing, it looks as if Mr. Asquith might come nearer to 
making a settlement in Ireland than ever before. In many 
other matters he has been abundantly able to justify the course 
of the government. Nevertheless, many men, while recognizing 
the defences and excuses offered, while realizing that Britain has 
done wonderful things in a short space of time, feel that her 
leaders have lacked foresight, have exhibited little of that high 
imagination which war relentlessly demands. The Antwerp 
expedition can be defended. The Dardanelles attempt may 
have been worth the trying. But the leaders of Britain should 
have foreseen the munitions problem, they should have antici- 
pated the Serbian drive, and they should have managed the 
Balkan diplomacy better. 

Yet the English have seldom started so well in war. Mr. 
Asquith has met the sudden problems of such a time better 
than most politicians raised up by democracy. He is not the 
ideal leader of a nation in arms. Few if any such leaders have 
as yet emerged in this war anywhere. So far as England is 
concerned that ideal leader does not seem to be in sight. Cer- 
tainly he is not Lloyd George. If the war should for a long time 
go wrong, no doubt a discontented public will visit the blame on 
Mr. Asquith's head and forget for a while his great services. 
If he should despite some blunders carry affairs to victory — he 
has a habit of doing that — the English, glad to have muddled 
through, will give him an earldom and later carve his name on 
the Abbey stones ; they will rate him in history with Chatham. 
That is the way things go. 
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